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Your Equipment 


AS I typed the title of this little chat with you, I looked at the word 
“equipment,” and I thought to myself, ““That word is a pretty har 
one; maybe some of our younger readers will not know what it means 
Perhaps they won’t even know how to pronounce it.” Let’s cut it up int 
little pieces and see how easy it is to pronounce—é-kwip’-mént. Now let 
consider what it means: When Mother decides to make a dress, she g 
out her material, patterns, pins, scissors, needle and thread, and the sew 
ing machine. That is her equipment. When Daddy wants to wash the ar 
he gets the hose, sponge, and chamois. That is his equipment. 

When you started to school, your clothing, your books, your penci 
and paper were your equipment for school. In just a few days now, 
of you boys and girls will be on vacation. Schoolbooks and lessons, p 
grams and games will be over for the summer, and you will be filling 
long sunny days with other activities, using other equipment. 

Mother and Father gave you your equipment for school, but God 
given you equipment to be used every day of your life. This is the 
precious equipment in the world—your minds, your hearts, your bodies 

God gave each one of you a mind to use in your work and play. ¥ 
mind is a small part of God's mind, and you can always go to Him whef 
you are in doubt as to what you should think or say or do. 

God gave you a heart that you can fill with love for all people, 
His creatures, and all His beautiful world. If you do this, you will 


happy and make others happy. 

The beautiful body God gave you is a very important part of 
equipment for living. Remember that the life in your body is a part 0 
God’s life, that He lives in you; and keep your body clean and well an 
strong. Let His love shine through your eyes and in your smile. Let Hi 
kindness speak through your lips. 

Use your equipment, your mind, your heart, and your body, to sho 
God’s love; and your vacation will be the happiest one you have ever had 
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By Nona Keen Duffy 


Vacation days are here again; a 
I do not go to school. ra 
I spend my time in field and wood, p- 


And in the swimming poo!! 


I learn from ponds and running streams, 
From dragonflies and bees; 

I learn from clouds and rain and hail, a 
From buds and bulbs and trees. a 


I do not need to go to school - 
To learn from stars at night; a 
If I’m alert, I learn new things 
From morning until night! 


Perhaps some think vacation time 
Is just for fun and play, 

But I myself learn many things 
From nature every day! 
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Part One 


erage EMERY drew his paintbrush careful- 
ly along the side of the racer he was hoping 
to enter in the Soap Box Derby, leaving a wide 
streak of fireman’s red behind it. He stepped 
back and looked at it, his sandy head cocked to 
one side. 

“When that gets two good coats of paint, no 
one will ever know it was just a bunch of orange 
crates to start with,” he stated proudly. 


Pidge Ordway, who was watching him from 


the garage doorway, agreed. 

“Yeah. Only it isn’t as good a job as Brad's.” 

“No, but Brad’s three years older than I am,” 
Chuck pointed out. “And Dad started teaching 
him how to use tools when he was only about 
eight years old.” 

He drew his brush down again and the red 
area widened. 

There was a trace of envy in Pidge’s small 
beady eyes. He asked, “What did Brad paint his 
Rocketship black for? I'd think he'd rather have 
it a bright color.” 

“Well, he’s going to put the name on in big, 
gold letters, and that will make it flashy enough. 
He's got some idea it goes faster painted black.” 
Chuck grinned. “It goes fast. enough—period.” 

“It’s a honey, all right.” Pidge sounded glum. 

“You're so interested—why don’t you build 
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yourself a racer? It’s still more’n a month till the 
Cornish Soap Box Derby.” 
“T'd kind of like to. But, aw—it’s an awful lot 
of work. And I don’t know enough about build- 
ing things.” 
“I don’t see why not. You know as much as 
I do. You take industrial arts in school, too.” 
“Yes. But—I don’t know. My father was 
crazy to have me try it, though.” 
“Well, then,” said Chuck, “go ahead. Maybe 
Brad and I can help you some—as much as the 
tules'll allow one fellow to help another. Both 
our racers are about done now. We'd have time.” 
Pidge looked thoughtful. 
“I might at that. I guess I'll go down in the 
basement and talk to Brad about it. Is he down 
there working on his?” 
“Yes.” 
_ “Anybody down there with him?” 
“Not now. Sam Spillman and Bud Ingersol 
were, but they’ve gone.” 
Stepping out into the warmth of the early- 
June morning, Pidge sniffed. 
“Something smells good,” he said. 
“I guess it’s Mom's cookies. She always bakes 
Saturdays. Go ask her to give us some, will you? 
I'm covered with paint.” 
Pidge glanced at him and laughed. “I'll say!” 
He was back in a minute with a plate of crisp, 
still-warm cookies. He set the plate on the box 
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ind, taking a generous handful, strolled off in 
the direction of the cellar. Chuck, looking at the 
late with only two cookies, made a face. 

“Fat pig!” he muttered. 

His big, yellow tomcat, Cooney, came round 
the corner and rubbed against his legs. Chuck 
patted her and gave her a piece of his cooky. 

Pidge went into the basement, his small, 
bright, black eyes blinking in the darkness, after 
the glare of sunlight outside. 

Brad, his ginger-colored head bent lovingly 
over the sleek, streamlined Rocketship, looked up. 

“Hi!” he said briefly. 

He kept on spinning his wheels, and Pidge 
stood watching him for. a minute. Then he 
started wandering around, picking things up 
and laying them down. Brad frowned. It seemed 
as if a boy thirteen years old should have out- 
grown such tricks. 

come you haven't built yourself a 
racer?” he asked suddenly. ‘““You’ve been haunt- 
ing Chuck and me ever since we started ours.” 

“So what?” Pidge bristled. ‘So have Sam and 
Bud. You don’t seem to mind 


“What are you getting at, Pidge?” he asked, 
“T don’t understand.” 

“Well, my father is awful anxious to have me 
build a racer. Last week he offered me a new bike 
if I'd enter the race—even if I don’t get past the 
first heat.” 

“You could build yourself one all right,” Brad 
told him. ‘‘Sam and Bud both have.” 

“Well, but they’re older. They’re both four- 
teen. I’d have to race in Class A with the thir- 
teen- to fifteen-year-old boys, and they have some 
swell cars. What chance would I have against 
your Rocketship ?” 

“Look at Chuck. He came in third last year in 
Class B, and the one he’s building now doesn’t 
look like much, maybe; but can it go!” 

“I know—but look, Brad. This morning my 
father said he’d give me fifty dollars if I’d build 
a racer. I'll give you half of that if you'll work 
on it with me.” 

“You don’t have to pay me. I told you I'd do 
as much as the rules allow.” 

Pidge leaned closer. “But I mean more than 
the rules allow,” he said in a 


\ 


them.” . 


hoarse whisper. ‘I mean build 


“They aren’t forever fiddling ; ' it all, pretty near. And I'll split 
with things and putting them A Six-Part Serial fifty-fifty with you when my fa- 
back in the wrong places,” Brad b ther pays me.” 
told him bluntly. y Brad made no answer. He 


Pidge dropped a steel file he Florence M. Davis was, in fact, struck dumb. 


was trying out on his finger- 
nails as if it were hot. He came 


“What do you say?” urged 
Pidge. 


over toward Brad and stood, 
nervously, his hands in-his dungaree pockets. 

“I've got something on my mind,” he said 
importantly. 

“What is it? And how about giving me a 
couple of those cookies sticking out of your 
pockets ?”” 

Pidge slowly passed him two. 

“I was thinking I might enter the Soap Box 
Derby,” he said. ‘“‘It isn’t too late, is it?” 

“Why, no. The Cornish race isn’t till the 
middle of July. There’s more than a month.” 

“Would you help me? In my basement?” 

“Well—sure—as much as I can—like I’ve 
been helping Bill Martin, say. The rules say 
limited help. That means just advice, you know.” 

Pidge stepped closer. “Yeah. But if we worked 
together, who’s going to check on how much I 
do and how much you do?” 

Brad flung up his head and looked at Pidge 
with steady, gray eyes. 
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“I say no,” Brad told him 
quietly. “We'd both be cheating.” 

Pidge turned red, and his small, black eyes 
wouldn’t quite meet Brad’s. 

“A lot of fellows do cheat—if you call it that,” 
he said. “Look, I'll even give you thirty-five dol- 
lars. That’s a lot of money, but it’s worth that to 
me to have my father proud of me.” 

Brad snorted. ‘“You don’t think that would 
make him proud, do you?” 

“He needn’t know,” Pidge persisted. “Any- 
how, it’s not really cheating—if you don’t get 
caught. It’s just being smart.” 

“I guess I’m just not smart, then,” he told 
Pidge. Suddenly he lost patience. “Now get out 
of here before I get mad and sock you!” 

“You'll be sorry,” said Pidge, backing hastily 
away. “Good and sorry!” He stalked out and 
banged the door. 

Their voices had been getting louder and 
louder. Chuck, with almost as much red paint on 
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bars 


Chuck saw them swing Brad upon their 
shoulders. 


himself now as he had on the Cornish Comet, 
heard them. He peered past the garage door and 
saw Pidge disappearing around the corner of the 
house. He came to the basement door and asked 
Brad curiously, “What were you and Pidge argu- 
ing about?” 

“Nothing much,” Brad answered shortly. “He 
was just getting in my hair.” 

“Did he say anything to you about building a 
racer?” 

Brad opened a drawer and pulled out some 
polishing rags. ““He had some idea he might, 
but I don’t believe anything will come of it.” 

And that was all Chuck could get out of his 
brother. He noticed, though, that Pidge did not 
come around any more; and he seemed to be 
avoiding him at school, too. 

Puzzled, Chuck cornered Susy, Pidge’s sister, 
one day at recess. Susy was twelve, and smart. 
Susy and Chuck were in the same grade at junior 
high, while Pidge was a year ahead. Funny how 
a sister and brother could be so different, Chuck 
thought. Susy had dark eyes too, but they weren’t 
so close together as Pidge’s. She had dancing 
black curls, which she wore tied back with a rib- 
bon. She was slender and quick, not pudgy like 
her brother. 

But Susy couldn’t help Chuck. “I didn’t know 


che was mad,” she said. “Don’t worry—he’ll get 


over it, I guess.” 


“Is he going to build a racer?” Chuck asked, 
“He said something about it.” 

Susy shook her head. “I don’t think so. Its 
too much work, he says.” 

Pidge’s quarrel with Brad. passed from 
Chuck’s mind as the day of the Cornish Soap Box 
Derby approached. The brothers began spending 
a good deal of time studying the contest rule 
book, until they knew it forwards and back 
wards, almost. This would be the fourth year 
Brad had raced. He would be sixteen and be. 
yond the age limit before another summer. 


The gang were all saying that this year his. 


Rocketship would win the race. First place meant 
that he could race at Akron, Ohio, in August— 
in the All-American Soap Box Derby. Chuck drew 
a long breath whenever he thought of that. Dad 
had promised he would drive them all up to see 
the race if Brad were racing. But Dad was back 
in the Army, and three weeks ago he had been 
sent to the West Coast; so he would not even 
get to see the Cornish race. Chuck hoped Mom 
would take him to Akron just the same if Brad 
raced; but their car was a battered old sedan, 
and she was timid about making a trip with it 
Now the two boys’ racers stood side by side in 
the garage, and Brad carefully padlocked the 
door each night. They had been checked and 
rechecked for height, weight, wheel base, and 
road clearance. The thing that began to worty 
Brad now was his weight. He was tall and well 
built, and with the car he weighed two hundred 
forty-seven pounds, dangerously close to the two 
hundred-fifty-pound limit: He began to refuse 
a second helping of dessert, and looked dis 
gustedly at Chuck because he did not have to 
worry about his weight. He was all bones, as his 
mother said with a sigh; and though he ate 
three square meals a day, pieced out by many 4 

snack, he ran off any fat he might have. 
The week before the race was exciting indeed. 
The Cornish Herald-Tribune was co-sponsor of 
(Please turn to page 8) 
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Words by Edith C. Thomas Music by May F. Lawrence 
Brightly , 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, wherever 
I may be, 

I know you're taking 
Care of me. 


the local race with the Chevro- 
let people, and some fabulous 
prizes were displayed in the big 
show windows of the Chevrolet 
salesrooms. There was a con- 
stant row of smudges on the 
clear glass in front of them, 
where wishful contestants 
pressed their noses, gloating 


_ over the prizes they hoped 


would be theirs. 


Practically the only thing 
Chuck saw in the window was 
a shining, brand-new bicycle. 
He had wanted one for such a 
long time. But Dad, finding a 
corporal’s pay in the Army did 
not go so far as the money he 
had made as an expert auto- 
mobile mechanic, had _ told 
Chuck soberly that if he wanted 
a bicycle, he guessed he would 
have to earn it. So Chuck was 
saving for one. He had only 
five dollars so far; but after the 
race, he meant to get some jobs 
weeding gardens and cutting 
lawns. The last three days be- 
fore the race were almost un- 
bearable with suspense. Both 
boys passed their inspection and 
test runs all right, and were is- 
sued their licenses and the of- 
ficial helmets and shirts. Brad 
was awarded the prize for the 
best-constructed racer—an ex- 


pensive camera in a snug leath- 
er case. 

“You can take some pictures 
when you go to Akron,”” Chuck 
told him, almost as pleased as 
if he had won it himself. 

“If I get to go,” said Brad, 
grinning. 

“You'll go all right this year. 
I feel it in my bones.” 

Mom said with a laugh, 
“Chuck, you have plenty of 
bones to feel with, that’s sure.” 

Rodney Blake, of the Cornish 
Herald-Tribune, popped in one 
morning with the staff pho- 
tographer, and they took pic- 
tures of Brad standing beside 
his car. The paper ran a lot of 
pictures of othér racers, too. 
They did not take Chuck, but 
he did not care. He knew the 
Cornish Comet was not a patch 
on Brad’s Rocketship. 

The day of the Derby dawned 
clear and hot, and Chuck and 
Brad were up early. The race 
was to be held at half past two. 
All boys participating were to 
meet at the high-school stadium 
at one o'clock for the big pa- 
rade. 

Long before that hour, the 
hill back of the high school was 
crowded with people, and the 
streets between there and Hum- 
bolt Hill, where the Derby was 
to be held, were thickly lined. 
A good many came soon after 
breakfast, bringing their lunch, 
to be sure of a place. 

Chuck and Brad, too excited 
to think much about eating at 
home, were on hand at the 
stadium way ahead of time. 
They stood in a little knot with 
Sam Spillman and Bud Inger- 
sol, munching peanut butter 
sandwiches. The other con- 
testants stood scattered 
groups, milling uneasily about, 
impatient for things to start. 
Chuck saw Pidge standing at 


the edge of this “charmed ¢. 
cle’” with some of the othe 
boys who were not racing, He 
felt suddenly sorry for him ap 
waved, wishing he had built, 
racer and were in on the fup 
too. Pidge waved back half 
heartedly. 


Presently the high-school 
band arrived and assembled in 
position. Close behind them the 
mayor's car and the one belong. 
ing to the manager of the Chey. 
rolet branch in Cornish took 
their places, followed by cars 
carrying town officials and lead. 
ing merchants who had do 
nated a good many of the lesser 
prizes. Then came the news 
paper men and the photogra 
phers and, finally, the seventy. 
two boys who were to race, in 
six rows of twelve each, wear- 
ing their helmets against the 
blazing July sun. 

The band struck up a rousing 
march, and the parade started. 
To Chuck, trying to remember 
it afterward, it was all likea 
big movie in color—the glint 
of the sun turning the brass of 
the band instruments to gold, 
the gay colors and loud hurrahs 
of the crowds they passed on 
their way to the race course. He 

(Please turn to page 21) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, I know that 
This is true: 
Each little child is 
Dear to You. 
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Martha Anns Smile 


By David Sloan Stanley 


“ ALL THE girls are going 

to the movies,’ said 
Matha Ann. “Can I go, 
please?” 

“I am sorry, dear,” Mother 
answered, “but as I said, you 
must be outdoors on such a 
lovely day.” 

Martha Ann walked along 
the street. “I have nothing to 
do,” she mumbled, frowning 
her deepest frown. 

At the corner stood a man 
with a white cane. “He is 
blind,” thought Martha Ann. 

“Are you waiting to cross the 
street?” she asked him. 

“Yes, I am,” answered the 
man. 

“IT will take you across,” said 
Martha Ann as she took the 
man’s hand. 

“Thank you very much,” said 
the man. “You are kind to 
share your eyes with me.” 

When they reached the other 
side Martha Ann said good-by. 
And she felt a little smile creep 
over her face. 

Walking along, she saw a 
woman drop one of her pack- 
ages. Martha Ann ran to pick it 
up. 

“Let me carry some of your 
packages,” she said. 

“Oh, you dear child, that 
would be a great help.” 

At the door of the woman’s 
house Martha Ann said good- 
by and went skipping down the 
street. The little smile on her 
face grew to a middle-size smile. 

All of a sudden she stopped. 
There, tied up, was a little 
whimpering puppy. 

“Why, you poor little, sad 
puppy,” she said. “I would not 
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want to be tied up either.” 

The front door opened. A 
pretty woman said: “What a 
thoughtful child you are! 
Ginger gets so lonesome with 
no one to talk to him.” 

“Would he like to go for a 
walk?” asked, Martha Ann. 

“He’s giving his answer with 
his tail,” said the woman. ‘He 
could not wag it much faster.” 

When Martha Ann returned 
Ginger the woman thanked her. 
And Ginger thanked her by 
wagging his tail extra fast. 

Now the middle-size smile 
on Martha Ann’s face grew to 
a big smile as she‘said good-by 
to the lady. 

She had almost reached her 
home when she saw Bobby sit- 
ting on the curb, crying. 

“What is the matter, Bobby?” 
she asked. 

“The boys ran away. They 
said I’m too little to play with 
them.” Now Bobby cried 
louder than ever. 

“Please don’t cry,” said 
Martha Ann. “I will play with 
you.” 

“Will you?” asked Bobby as 
he smiled and jumped up and 
down like a jumping jack. 

“We will play ball. I have 
one in my pocket,” said Martha 
Ann. “Hold your hands _to- 
gether. Now catch. Good, 
Bobby! You caught it!” 

Soon Bobby’s mother called 
him to supper. 

“Good-by. I like you,” called 
Bobby as he ran home. 

’ And the big smile on Martha 
Ann’s face grew to be a great- 
big smile. 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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IMMY Case was in the cellar at the work- 

bench with his father. Jimmy had lost a aut 
off one of his roller skates. Daddy had found a 
new nut in his odd-and-ends box, but the end of 
the clampbolt was bruised, and the new nut 
would not go on till the bruised part was filed 
off. So Daddy was filing it off. 

It seemed to take a long time. Daddy would 
filé a bit, then try the nut, and then file some 
more. Jimmy thought of the old story about 
the locusts that carried off Pharaoh’s corn. “And 
then came another locust and took another grain 
of corn, and then came another locust.” Like the 
locusts carrying the grain, the filing seemed end- 
less. Jimmy got impatient and said so. 

Daddy wiped the sweat from his forehead. 
“Filing,” he said, “is like most other things in 
life, Son; sometimes a little doesn’t do enough 


- good, and you have to keep on filing.” 


“Like driving a nail,” Jimmy said. “You have 


to hammer and hammer.” 

“Or like learning to skate,” Daddy said. “You 
have to skate and skate. Or,” Daddy continued 
seriously, “like earning a living or making a 
friend or praying.” 

Prayer was mentioned freely in Jimmy Case's 
home, but it surprised Jimmy to hear his father 
say that filing a skate bolt was like praying. 

Jimmy's brown eyes looked thoughtfully into 
Daddy’s, and Daddy nodded as if he understood. 
“Jimmy,” he said, “God helps us mostly by show- 
ing us how to help ourselves.” 

Jimmy nodded; this seemed plain enough. 

“God uses you and me as His hands,” his 
father said, ‘‘to do the filing. He gives us our 
minds and our muscles to use.” , 

“Yes, sir.” 

Daddy handed Jimmy the file. “All right, Son, 
see if you can help God fix your skate.” 

Jimmy saw a little nubbin of metal on the bolt 
that still seemed to need filing, so he filed it. 
Daddy said, ‘‘Now try the nut again.” And when 
Jimmy tried the nut, it went on easily. Daddy 
winked at him as he hammered the end of the 
bolt so the nut would not come off, and the skate 
was fixed. 

“Thanks, Daddy,” Jimmy said, and went out 
on the front walk to skate. 

But he had hardly started when Johnny Slopet, 
the new boy whose family had moved next door 
only last week, came out in his own front yard. 
And the minute he saw Jimmy skating by, he 
picked up something and threw it. A little chunk 
of hard dirt hit Jimmy on the cheek; it surprised 
and hurt him so that he staggered and fell to his 


knees on the cement walk. . 
Johnny Sloper had seemed like a bully the 
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first time Jimmy saw him. He seemed to have 
taken a dislike to Jimmy from the start. Almost 
at once he had started to holler and make faces 
and call names. He was about Jimmy’s age—ten 
and a half—and about Jimmy’s size. But he 
certainly did not seem to want to be friends. 

Jimmy’s father had often told Jimmy, ‘“Friend- 
ship is the best thing in life, Son, and being 
friendly makes friends. Jimmy had tried it and 
found that his father’s advice, was true. 

So the first thing he thought of with Johnny 
was, “Be friendly.” He stopped now in front 
of Johnny’s house and asked, “What's the mat- 
ter, Johnny ?” 

But Johnny scowled. “You get off my walk!” 
he yelled. 

“Why, this is everybody's walk, isn’t it?” 
Jimmy asked. 

Johnny doubled up his fists. “You skate on 
your own walk,” he said. 

Nothing just like this had ever happened to 
Jimmy before. It began to make him angry. 
“Well!” he said. And then he had to stop and 
think, because getting mad was no way to make 
friends. 

Then he said, “Why don’t you get your skates 
and come out and skate with me, on both our 
walks’ 

But Johnny hollered, “You get away from 
here, or I'l” And he started toward Jimmy. 

But just then Jimmy’s mother came out to 
sweep the front steps, and Johnny saw her. He 
turned and ran around his house, out of sight. 

“What's the trouble, Jimmy?” Moms asked. 
And when Jimmy told her, Mom just smiled. 

Well,” she said, “you know what to do about 
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that, don’t you? Be friendly.” Then she added, 
“Maybe Johnny hasn’t any skates.” And she went 
back into the house, smiling. 

Jimmy thought and thought. If Johnny did 
not have any skates, maybe it made him mad to 
see Jimmy skating and having fun when he 
could not. 

He thought maybe Johnny had gone into his 
back yard, so he took off his skates and went 
into his own back yard. He thought: “Perhaps 
Johnny would like to skate with my skates. Or 
maybe we could each use just one skate, and both 
have fun.” So he looked over the low fence be- 
tween his own back yard and Johnny’s. 


And then he saw a strange thing. Right in the 
middle of Johnny's yard, a big gray horse was 
eating grass. And Johnny was standiag beside 
the horse, petting him and talking to him. Jimmy 
had never seen the horse before, but he knew 
right away that Johnny loved the horse. And 
just then the horse raised his head and rubbed 
his nose against Johnny’s shoulder. And Jimmy 
knew that the horse loved Johnny. 

He looked around Johnny’s yard. At the back 
was an old barn, instead of a garage. Its door 
was open, and inside was an old one-horse 
wagon. Evidently the Slopers did not have a 
car, and Johnny did not have skates either. 

Daddy had a garden in the back yard. It grew 
right up to the fence between their back yard 
and Johnny's. Daddy's young, green sweet corn 
grew close to Johnny’s fence. It was only about a. 
foot high, because it was just the beginning of 
summer. Jimmy went around the rows of corn to 
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the fence. “Come on over!” 
he called to Johnny. 

Then the queerest thing 
happened. Johnny stood still 
and scowled; but the old 
horse looked up at Jimmy, 
as if to say, “Who, me?” 
And he started to come to- 
ward the fence. He put his 
big head over the low top rail and began to eat 
Daddy’s corn! 

“Oh! Don’t let him eat our corn!” Jimmy 
shouted. 

Johnny just laughed. 

This did make Jimmy angry. He ran up to 
the horse and threw up his arms and yelled, 
“Shoo! Get away from our corn!” Just like, he 
thought afterward, just like Johnny had hol- 
lered at him, “Get off our walk!” 

The horse threw up his head and snorted and 
galloped away. Then Johnny got angry. He 
picked up a stone and threw it at Jimmy, but it 
did not even come close. Jimmy thought: ‘Oh, 
well! You can’t make friends with a boy who 
doesn’t want to be friends.” 

Hot and troubled, he went into the house and 
told Moms. “Well, Jimmy,” she said, ‘we've got 
enough corn so the horse can have a few nibbles. 
Forget about it.” 

But she must have told Daddy that night, for 
Daddy went out and looked at the corn. And 
just as he did, Johnny’s father came out of his 
house, too. 

“Hi, neighbor,” Mr. Case said. 

But Mr. Sloper looked sour. He looked like 
Johnny, only twice as big. Johnny came out and 
stood beside him, grinning. 

Jimmy’s father seemed to understand the 
whole trouble. He laughed and said: ‘‘Can’t 
blame a horse for liking a little sweet corn. And 
what are a few stalks between friends?” 

“Your fence isn’t high enough,” Mr. Sloper 
said, just as if it were all Daddy’s fence and 
not half his! 

“Well,” Daddy said, “I could put another 
rail on it, but ‘% 

Mr. Sloper scowled. “I'll fix it,” he said, and 
went back into his house. 

Jimmy looked at Daddy, and Daddy winked at 
him. “If at first you don’t succeed——” he said. 
Jimmy knew the rest of it—‘keep on trying.” 

For the next two or three days, Jimmy kept on 
trying to make friends with Johnny. He offered 
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My Father 
By Elizabeth Whitney 


My father is so strong and brave 
And yet so very kind; 

He’s quite the nicest daddy 
A child could hope to find! 


Johnny his skates again: he 
waved at Johnny every tim, 
he saw him; he pulled gras 
and offered it to the gray 
horse. But Johnny would no 
wave back at him; he sneered 
at the skates; he chased the 
horse away from the grass 
Jimmy could not think what 
else he could do to be friendly. 

Then one morning he heard hammering in 
the back yard and went out. And there was Mr. 
Sloper nailing a long piece of barbed wire on 
the fenceposts to make the fence higher. He 
had to hammer and hammer to get it to stay, 
“If at first you don’t hammer enough,” Jimmy 
thought, “keep on hammering.” Johnny came 
out and made a face at Jimmy through the fence. 
But when Daddy came home and saw the fence 
he shook his head. “I don’t like barbed wire,” he 
said. “It doesn’t make friends.” 


One afternoon Jimmy was down in the cellar, 
trying to make a scooter. He was hammering 
away when all at once he heard Johnny yelling 
from his yard as though something dreadful was 
happening. Jimmy looked out the cellar window 
and saw the gray horse with his head caught 
between the top of the rail fence and the barbed 
wire! Plainly, he had reached his head through 
to get at the corn. And he was caught! He was 
jerking his head and could not get free, and the 
wire was raking his neck. He was going to hurt 
himself! Johnny was there, struggling to get the 
wire up or to tear it down, and he was shrieking 
and crying. 

Jimmy stared. Of course, there was only one 
thing to do to save the horse—cut the barbed 
wire! But Johnny did not have anything to cut 
the wire with; he just tugged at it and yelled and 
cried. The horse kept trying to escape the 
trap, and this struggling held the wire tight over 
his neck. 

Jimmy whirled around and looked at Daddy's 
workbench. There were tools! There must be a 
wire cutter among them. He jumped down and 
ran to the bench, but could not find a wire 
cutter. What should he do? Nobody was within 
call; Daddy was at work, and Moms had gone 
shopping. 

Jimmy tried to think. But he could not! What 
did one do when he could not think? Why, he 
prayed! He remembered how Daddy prayed. He 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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CE UPON a time there lived two frogs 

in Japan. One lived in a small pond near 
the town of Osaka, and the other, in a well in 
Kyoto. Osaka was at that time one of biggest 
towns in Japan, and Kyoto was then the capital 
of Japan. 

There is a Japanese proverb that says, “The 
frog in a well does not know the big ocean.”” The 
Kyoto frog knew this proverb quite well. 

One sunny day in spring he hopped out of the 
well, blinked his big eyes at the sun, and 
croaked: “I am happy and contented with life 
in the well of Kyoto, but I’ve heard a great deal 
about Osaka. I should like to see it.” As soon as 
he thought of this plan, he started hopping to 
Osaka. 

Now, strange as it may seem, it happened that 
a similar idea came to the Osaka frog. He 
croaked in the pond of Osaka: “Kyoto is the 
capital of Japan. I’ve heard a great deal about 
it. I want to go and see it.” 

As soon as he thought of this bright idea, he 
hopped out of his pond and started hopping to- 
ward Kyoto. 

Hop! Hop! At the very same time on the very 
same day, the Kyoto frog began his trip to Osaka 
and the Osaka frog started to Kyoto. Hop! Hop! 
On the long road that connected the two towns, 
they began their happy traveling. 

The two frogs knew very little about travel- 
ing; moreover, this was their first trip out of 
their own towns. 

The way seemed much longer than they had 
expected, but hop, hop, on and on they went. 
Steadily they hopped along the long road. 

Now halfway between the two towns was a 
hill that they had to cross. 
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By Isamu Tokoro 


Two Foolish Frogs 


“T can climb that hill,” croaked the Osaka frog. 

“I can reach the hilltop,” croaked the Kyoto 
frog. 

But it was not easy to climb the hill, and it 
took many hops to reach the top. Both frogs 
were quite tired, but, at last, with one big jump 
they were able to reach the top of the hill. 

‘ And there, each one was astonished to see be- 
fore him the other frog. 

“How do you do, dear Bullfrog!” said the 
Osaka frog. “From what town did you come, and 
where are you hopping so fast?” 

“How do you do, Lord Frog!” answered the 
Kyoto frog. “I came from Kyoto, and I am now 
going to see Osaka. I’ve heard a great deal about 
that town, so I want to see it.” 

“That's strange. I came from Osaka, and I 
am now on the way to Kyoto. Kyoto is the capital 
of Japan, and I want to see it.” 

‘Now that we have met here, let us rest under 
that tree. I'm tired,” croaked the Kyoto frog. 

“Yes, I am also tired,” answered the Osaka 
frog. “How fine it would be if we could see both 
town from the top of this hill. Then we’ could 
save ourselves the rest of the journey.” 

“It is too bad that we are not tall enough,” 
croaked the Kyoto frog. “If we were we could 
see both towns from here.” 

“Oh, I have a bright idea. Let us stand on 
our hind legs and hold onto each other to keep 
our balance. Don’t you think that we can stretch 
our heads high enough so that we can see the 
towns we are going to?” asked the Osaka frog. 

“That is a good idea,” answered the Kyoto 
frog. 

Each frog stood up on his hind legs and put 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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ITH a heavy heart, David Harrison 

watched his parents and Benny Parks’s 
mother drive from the lane onto the highway. 
This first Friday morning of the summer vaca- 
tion was golden with sunshine. Bees hummed 
over the petunia bed. A light breeze made the 
young apple trees twinkle, green and silver. The 
whole world looked gay and happy—but not 
David! 

A circus had set up its tents outside the nearby 
town of Pleasanton. All the Spartans were going 
except David. He had to stay home to watch 
the incubators hatch five hundred chicks while 


his parents went to the city on important busi- . 


ness. Worse yet, he was to try to entertain Benny, 
for Benny’s mother and David's mother were 
old friends; and there were still two days left 
of the week the Parkses had come to spend on 
the farm. Entertaining Benny was always hard, 
for he had a way of getting into trouble. 

When David's mother had told him good-by, 
she had said, “Keep Benny interested, and he'll 
stay out of mischief.” 

David’s father had said, ‘Don’t worry, Son. 
Things have a way of piling up—good and bad. 
Take them one at a time. They'll work them- 
selves out if you give them a little help.” 

Their advice sounded all right; but so far as 
David could see, this was going to be the worst 
week end of his life. He still had Benny to en- 
tertain, and he had to miss going to the circus 
with the other Spartans! 

Benny nudged David impatiently. “Those old 
incubators!” the younger boy complained. “If it 
weren't for them, we could go to the circus, 
couldn’t we?” 


David nodded. ‘Dad always takes care 
J @ o them; but when he’s gone, it’s my job. 
I'll have to check the heat and a lot of 
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other things every hour or so.” 

“It’s a tough job!” Benny declared. “You 
look like you’re in a daze right now.” 

David said slowly, ‘Oh, it’s not so bad; but 
I am in a kind of daze—a circus daze, I guess. | 
want to go so bad I can taste it! But—let’s get 
to work!” 

Benny stared at him curiously. “I got an idea,’ 
he said. “Your dad bought a ticket for you be 
fore Mother and I got here. Why don’t we take 
it and all the money we can scrape up and go? 
We can walk to Pleasanton in time for the show 
if we start now.” 

David shook his head no. Benny’s ideas were 
usually like this. He had no sense of respon- 
sibility, but David did. If the five hundred 
smooth brown eggs he had helped his father put 
in the incubators three weeks ago were to give 
a good hatch, someone had to watch over them 
to see that nothing went wrong. 

“Dad's counting on me,” he told Benny grave- 
ly. “Besides, he took my ticket to the Van Ordens 
so Andy can try to turn it in on one for tomor- 
row. Maybe you and I can go then. Let’s see how 
the eggs are now. You've never watched a lot of 
them hatch all at once, have you?” 

It was a feeble attempt to interest Benny. 
Watching eggs hatch was nothing new to David; 
he had seen too many chicks tumble out of their 
shells, wet and wobbly, to lie in the pleasant 
heat of the incubators and dry into fluffy balls 
with bright eyes and yellow bills. Compared with 
going to the circus with the Spartans, it was n0 
fun at all! Still, Benny might like it. 

Whistling softly, he tried to sound cheerful 
as he checked the incubators. The eggs had not 
begun to hatch. To Benny, they were just eggs. 
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The boys wandered back to the slope behind 
the house to lie on the grass in the shade. David's 
small dog, Bige, capered around them. They 
threw sticks for him to fetch, but Benny got rest- 
less, David was wondering what to do next when 
the younger boy cried, “Look at what’s happen- 
ing down by the orchard!” 

David’s glance followed Benny’s pointing 
finger. He rose and blinked at the fence along 
the highway. He blinked again. He must be 
imagining things! Because he wanted so much 
to go to the circus, was he seeing an elephant 
running loose out there on the highway—miles 
from Pleasanton ? 

“Let’s chase it away!” Benny shrilled, his 
voice thin with excitement. “It’s pulling up your 
fence posts!”” 


hy 


“We can’t chase an elephant,’ David an- 
swered thickly; for he, too, was excited. 

Bige must have felt the same way, for he was 
trembling and yapping. To make sure his little 
dog did not start for the orchard and the big, 
gtay animal, David reached down and caught 
him up under one arm. 

“Come on,” he called to Benny as he ran to- 
ward the house. “I'll telephone the sheriff.” 

The sheriff told David to keep away from 
the elephant and to stay inside the house. That 
was all. 

David dropped the receiver in place and joined 
Benny at the window. The elephant had torn 
up two more posts and was trampling down the 
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wires. She stalked into the orchard, swinging her 
trunk angrily. 

“Look!” Benny repeated, as the elephant 
threw her trunk around a young tree and pulled 
it from the ground. She pulled up others. From 
some she broke the tender shoots and ate them. 
Most of them she tossed aside as if all she wanted 
was to feel their pull against her trunk, to hear 
the rustle and crackle of their branches, to smell 
the fresh earth the torn roots turned up. 

“I wish that someone would come after her 
quick!” Benny said in a shaking voice. “She 
could come up here and knock this house down 
—with us in it.” 

“IT don’t think she will,’ David said; but he 
remembered stories he had read of the havoc a 
rampaging elephant could 
cause. Even though the Harri- 
son house was well built, he 
felt sure that she could wreck 
it if she wanted to. 

The elephant was tearing up 
her tenth tree when David 
heard, faint in the distance, the 
siren on the sheriff’s car. The 
car and two from the circus 


“The elephant is 
pulling up our 
fence posts.” 


came into view, drew off the slab, and stopped 
on the shoulder of the highway. The doors 
opened, and men jumped out with ropes and 
chains. They followed the elephant into the 
orchard, but they did not go close to her. The 
way she shook her head and swung her trunk 
seemed to dare them to. 

“Let’s go nearer!” Benny said. “Those men 
won't let anything happen to us.” 

David thought, “I'd like to see better!” But 
he thought of the incubators, too. He said, “If 
you want me to go with you, wait till I check up 
on the eggs.” 

Benny scowled. “I don’t see why! But, O.K. 
Pll wait!” 

David left Bige in the kitchen. He ran to the 
brooder house. A few eggs were pipped, but no 
chicks had hatched. 

When the boys reached the highway, they 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Bula Hahn 


A PARABLE is a story about some everyday 
happening or experience to explain a 
needed lesson. Jesus taught many great truths 
by telling parables. 

One day as He sat in a boat pushed away from 
the shore, He told the parable of the sower to 
the multitude of people that had gathered to 
hear Him. 

He said: “Behold, the sower went forth to 
sow; and as he sowed, some seeds fell by the 


way side, and the birds came and devoured them: - 


and others fell upon the rocky places, where 
they had not much earth: and straightway they 
sprang up, because they had no deepness of 
earth: and when the sun was risen, they were 
scorched; and because they had no root, they 
withered away. 

“And others fell upon the thorns; and the 
thorns grew up and choked them: and others fell 
upon the good ground, and yielded fruit, some 
a hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. He that 
hath ears, let him hear.” 

The disciples asked Jesus, “Why do you 
speak to them in parables ?”’ 

Jesus told them that while they knew the will 
of God, the wonder and blessing of His love, 
the meaning of His Word, there were many 
others who did not know these things. Even 
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though they could see the wonders of God’s love 
and hear over and over His Word, still they did 
not understand. Therefore, He told them ina 
simpler way, by using the parable of the sower, 
of the blessings that come when the seed of 
God's love is planted deep in the hearts of men. 

Jesus explained further that the sower in the 
parable is the man who speaks the Word of 
God, and the seeds that fall are the words that 
the sower speaks. 

The seeds that fall by the wayside are the 
words telling of God's love, mercy, and wisdom 
that are not understood by the people. The words 
of Truth do not sink deeply into their hearts, 
and they allow evil to crowd out the promise of 
good that God’s Word brings. So quickly is His 
Word crowded out that the people are as if they 
never heard it. 

The seeds that fall upon the rocks with shal- 
low soil are the sower’s words that are spoken 
to those who believe quickly and accept with joy 
the words telling of God's love. While every- 
thing goes well, they believe God’s promises 
and prosper through His blessings. But when 
they are criticized or ill-treated because of theit 
belief in God and His goodness, they become 
offended with the word; and they soon slip back 
into old ways and habits. Like the young seedling 
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that dies upon the rock, the words of Truth 
soon perish because faith and wisdom are not 
rooted deeply in the heart. 

Some of the seeds that the sower scattered fell 
upon ground infested with thorns. Now, the 
ground where the sower’s seeds fell seemed to 
have been fertile enough to produce many 
thorns. It may have been fertile enough to have 
produced much grain, but it was not fertile 
enough to produce both thorns and grain. In this 
case, the parable says that the thorns choked out 
the good seed. 

By this, Jesus meant to show that a man’s 
heart cannot hold both good and evil. One will 
surely give way to the other. A heart cannot hold 
hate, greed, and wickedness and at the same time 
hold love, mercy, and honor. But like the good 
farmer who prunes his trees and thins his plants 
so that each may have a chance to grow, man 
can, by careful work, cut off and weed out un- 
desirable traits and habits so that the good may 
have a chance to grow and flourish in his heart. 


Jesus explained that the seeds that fall on 
good ground are the words of the sower that 
fall into the hearts of men who have good, 
honest, intelligent powers of reasoning, men 
who know good when they see and hear it. They 
understand the Word, and they give the Word 
every possible chance to grow in their lives and 
in their relationships with others. 

These men use the light, the love, and the 
truth that has come into their heart. By living 
joyously and abundantly, they spread good 
through their influence and example. They help 
the Word bear fruit—sometimes  thirtyfold, 
sometimes sixtyfold, and sometimes a hundred- 
fold! 

When Jesus was no longer on earth, the 


Jesus Loves Children 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Jesus loves His little children 

Round the earth, both far and near; 
Jesus loves each race and color, 

And to Him they all are dear! 


They are loved and very precious 
_ Whether they are brown or white; 
Whether they are red or yellow, 
They are equal in His sight! 
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spreading of the gospel of love was left to the 
disciples. The disciples must have thought many 
times of the parable of the sower and talked 
often among themselves about its meaning. 

Jesus had told them to go into all parts of the 
world and preach the gospel to all men. 

The disciples preached God’s Word in the 
manner that Jesus had taught them. They told 
the people that God made the heaven and the 
earth and all that is in it, that Jesus is God’s own 
Son, and that He came to earth to teach men 
how to live better. They said that since God is 
the Father of all, all men are brothers, and God 
wants all men to live together in love, peace, 
and good will. 

The disciples were sowers, and God’s Word 
was their seed. They were tireless in their task. 
Day after day they spread the word. But in the 
big and prosperous cities, much of the seed fell 
by the wayside. Even while the disciples preached 
and spoke words of love and wisdom and gave 
promises of a better way of life through Jesus, 
the Christ, worldly pleasures and evil influences 
called the listeners away before they had time to 
become acquainted and really interested in the 
new doctrine. 

A good sower, expecting an abundant harvest, 
goes on day after day sowing his seed. The 
disciples had been trained by Jesus Himself. 
They preached the Word morning, noon, and 
night—week after week. Some of their words 
fell upon the ears of people who received them 
gladly. Peter, bolder than the others, spoke in 
a loud voice and told the people that Jesus was 
the Son of God, and that He came into the world 
to save people from sin. 


They stopped to listen, and then stayed to 
hear more. Many were ashamed of the wicked- 
ness in their own hearts. They crowded close to 
Peter and the other disciples. ““Men and breth- 
ren,” they begged, “what shall we do?” 

“Believe on Jesus,” they were told. “Repent 
and turn from your sins. God’s promises are for 
you and your children and for all generations yet 
to come.” 

We are all sowers, whether we realize it or 
not. We have many kinds of seeds in our pos- 
session: The good word. The kind word. Silence 
is also a good seed when it is better to be still 
than to spread the angry word. Silence can be as 
comforting as sunshine. Then there is the cheery 
smile. The glad look. The joyous handclasp. All 
these are good seeds for sowing. 
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< OWN in the meadow 
5 Beneath the willow tree, 
: Little Black-eyed Susan 
bis Is happy as can be. 

4 For there is to be a wedding, 

4 And she will be the bride, 

" With gallant Ragged Robin 
Standing at her side. 
— Now the music sweetly sounds 
a (Larkspur is to sing), 
ae While all the Canterbury bells 

The great, glad tidings ring. 

ys The ring is in a rosebud, 
F A golden fairy band; 
a And promptly, Jack-in-the-pulpit 
a Has come to take his stand. 
Then comes Ragged Robin, 
7 Proudly takes his place; 


Po And here comes Black-eyed Susan, 
pe a Dressed in Queen Anne’s lace. 
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pdding 


By Gibson 


The daisies are the bridesmaids— 
“He loves me, loves me not!” 

And, of course, the little flower girl ° 
Is the swect forget-me-not. 


“Do you take Black-eyed Susan 
To be your wedded bride?” 
And Ragged Robin answers yes, 
Beaming with happy pride. 


What a party afterwards, 
Yellow, red, and blue, 

With acorn bowls and tulip cups 
To hold the sparkling dew! 


Never such gay happiness— 
Each little flower seed 

Will split its sides in laughter 
At silly Tumbleweed! 


Ragged Robin dips and whirls, 
And ever at his side, 

Dressed in royal Queen Anne’s lace, 

Is his Black-eyed Susan bride. 
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Cheers for the Winner 


(Continued from page 8) 


smelled the softening tar on 
the streets and the tantaliz- 
ing aroma from popcorn and 
roasted-peanut stands along the 
route, until finally, panting and 
wet from the heat and their ex- 
ertions, they arrived at the top 
of Humbolt Hill. Here the 
huge American flag, billowing 
and dipping in the soft sum- 
mer breeze, brought a lump to 
Chuck’s throat; and he ached 
with wishing his father might 
have been here for this. 

The race was in three-car 
heats, starting off with Class 
A, for the thirteen- to fifteen- 
year-olds. At the crack of a 
pistol the first three cars were 
off down the long slope, while 
the loud speaker blared over 
and over,. ‘Stay in your lanes.” 
“Put your brakes on slowly.” 

The other heats followed 
rapidly. There were forty-eight 
boys in Class A, and the sixteen 
winners of the first heats then 
competed in pairs. The eight 
winners still in the running 
then competed for the semi- 
finals of that class. 

Steadily, Brad won each heat. 
Sam was out after his first 
heat, and Bud managed to hang 
on until the next to the last. 
Chuck pulled off his helmet 
and waved it madly round his 
head when the loud speaker an- 
nounced Bradford Emery, in 
his racer Rocketship, had won 
the final heat for Class A in 
25-28 seconds. The crowd 
toared; and Brad, passing 
Chuck on his way back to the 
top of the course, waved to him, 
grinning, and made his lips 
move to say, “You're next— 
Watch it!” 

But Chuck had scant hope of 
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winning. He managed to hold 
out until the semifinals in Class 
B, for the eleven- and twelve- 
year-olds, and then lost out to 
Bill Martin, who lived across 
the street from them and had 
built his keen sky-blue racer 
Bonny Bluebird with what 
help Brad was allowed to give 
him. 

So now it was between Bill, 
winner of Class B, and Brad, 
champ of Class A, for the final 
victory. It looked as if Brad 
were the favorite. Chuck heard 
his name on every side and felt 
a thrill of pride in his brother 
and the trim, low-slung Rocket- 
ship, its big gold lettering glit- 
tering against its sober black 
background. He was surprised 
to find himself suddenly calm. 
He somehow seemed to know 
how it was coming out. He felt 
sure Brad would win. And so 
he did. 

As he crossed the finish line 
a full length ahead of Bill's 
Bluebird, the crowd went wild 
and, surging forward, broke 
through the slat snow-fence 
barriers as if they were straw. 
They swarmed over the course; 
and Chuck, straining his neck, 
saw them swing Brad up on 
their shoulders. Other eager 
arms hoisted the shining 
Rocketship up, too. For a 
minute Chuck had a sick fear 
lest in the mob the Rocketship 
would be damaged; but before 
that could happen, he saw Rod- 
ney Blake working his way for- 
ward. He and another man res- 
cued the racer and spirited it 


away for safekeeping until time 


to ship it to Akron. 
Chuck drew a long breath. 


The suspense was over at last.. 
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REPUELIK OSTERREICH 


LTHOUGH we have been 
enjoying spring flowers 
ever since the first crocuses 
poked their little heads through 
the snow, this month of June 
brings us flowers at their best. 
What a gorgeous array of pink, 
white, yellow, blue, red, and 
purple blossoms we see every- 
where! Each flower seems to be 
trying to outdo its neighbor in 
displaying sheer beauty. 

Most of us stamp collectors 
have real flower gardens of our 
own that we can enjoy, but each 
of us can also have a garden of 
stamp flowers. 

Within the past ten years 
more than a hundred flower 
stamps have been issued by 
various countries. They range 
all the way from the humble 
sunflower pictured on a Bul- 
garian stamp to the delicate 
edelweiss pictured on stamps 


/ 


oc 


> 
By Roland Rexroth 


of Austria and Switzerland. 
The edelweiss grows high in the 
snowy alpine regions. 

Some flower stamps are print- 
ed in plain colors, but a great 
many recent ones portray flow- 
ers in full color. A page of 
these flower stamps in color 
will capture the eyes of your 
friends, even those who are not 
interested in stamp collecting. 

Our illustrations this month 
give you some suggestions for 
a philatelic rose garden. We 
wish that we could print the 
designs for you in their beau- 
tiful colors, but the United 
States postal regulations do not 
permit stamps to be printed in 
color. 

The stamp from Finland pic- 


FINLAND 


tures the delicate wild rose, 
Varieties of wild roses are 
found in almost every country 
in the temperate zone. The Aus- 
trian stamp pictures a variety of 
wild rose called the “hecken- 
rose” or dog rose. 

Pictured on the San Marino 
stamp is the kind of rose that 
many of us have in our own 
flower gardens. 

If you decide to maké a 
philatelic flower garden, here 
are some of the flowers, shrubs, 
and trees that you can include 
in it, besides roses and sun- 
flowers: crocus, narcissus, iris, 
carnation, foxglove, orchid, 
lily, lily of the valley, water 
lily, violet, gentian, primrose, 
rhododendron, cyclamen, lady’s 
slipper, jasmine, pink, thistle, 
clematis, plum blossoms, cherry 
blossoms, and on a United 
States stamp, a poppy. 


It was really Brad who would 
race at Akron—he had a chance 
to win the $5,000 college schol- 
arship! Chuck pulled off the 
helmet and sent it sailing 
through the air. 

“Yippee!” he shouted. 

Then, working with his el- 
bows, and glad for once he was 
“half-pint” size, he burrowed 
his way through the crowds to 
his brother. 


“You made it, Brad!” Chuck 
panted, thumping him soundly. 

“Yeah,” agreed Brad hap- 
pily. “Sorry you didn’t.” 

“I don’t care much,” Chuck 
assured him hastily; and he 
meant it. He had three more 
years, didn’t he? 

The crowd around Brad, 
shaking his hand and wishing 
him luck at Akron, was thin- 
ning now. Presently one of the 


officials managed to reach his 
side. 

“There’s a car over there,” 
he shouted above the din. 
“We'll take you up to the show- 
rooms to choose your prize.” 

Brad threw his arm across 
Chuck’s shoulders. ‘My brother 
go, too?” he asked. 

“Sure.” The man_ smiled. 
ything you say. This is your 


day 
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Chuck, on wings, followed 
Brad to the big tan car. A large 
crowd, eager to see the winners 
awarded their prizes, was over- 
flowing the showrooms. All the 
boys who had raced were given 
something. Chuck, close at 
Brad’s heels, was hugging a 
baseball and bat that one of the 
offictals had thrust into his 
arms; but he still had eyes only 
for the bicycle. Boy, that was 
what he would take if he had 
the chance. Probably Brad 
would choose the tool chest of 
polished hardwood, containing 
rows of shining drills and 
chisels and a lot of gadgets 
Chuck didn’t even know the 
names of. 

He almost had to pinch him- 
self to be sure he was not 
dreaming when he heard Brad 
say quietly, “I think I’d like the 
bicycle, please. I have some 
pretty good tools already.” 

Outsidé, and clear of the 
crowd, Brad asked Chuck, 
“Want to ride it home? I’ve got 
to stick around while they take 
some more pictures.” 

“Sure thing!’ Chuck climbed 
quickly up on the bicycle and 
grinned at Brad. 

“Pretty good fit, isn’t it?” 
Brad said. ‘Well, it’s yours if 
you want it.” 

Chuck stared at him. Now 
he was dreaming! 

“D-don’t you want it?” he 
asked, stuttering with excite- 
ment. 

Brad shook his head. ‘Guess 
I'm kind of past the bicycle 
stage,” he said. “I go more for 
cars and airplanes.” 

Color rushed into Chuck’s 
face. He opened his mouth and 
shut it twice before he could 
get out a word. Then all he said 
was, “Thanks, Brad.”” But Brad 
seemed satisfied. He was smil- 
ing as he turned away. 
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Little Turtle 
By Faith Cornwall 


Lazy little turtle, 
Walking down the road, 
Is the shell upon your back 
Such a heavy load? 


I have never seen 
A better place to hide; 
All you have to do is stop 
And shut yourself inside! 


Pedaling proudly down Main 
Street, Chuck passed Pidge and 
Susy Ordway, waiting outside 
the market for their folks. 
Susy’s face lighted when she 
saw him on the bicycle, and she 
clapped her hands together. 
But Pidge’s face was dark with 
envy, and his small, black eyes 
had never looked so beady and 
hard as when he leaned out the 
car window and called to 
Chuck, “Brad won today, but 
that doesn’t mean he'll win at 
Akron in the finals. You wait 
and see!” 


Chuck, a little uneasy, pro- 
ceeded on his way. Pidge 
sounded very sure. Was he up 
to something? But what could 
he do? Nothing! He was just 
jealous, Chuck decided, and put 
the matter out of his mind. 

(To be continued ) 


Keep on Filing 


(Continued from page 12) 


began: “God is my help in 
evéry need.” 

He looked down at the bench 
again, and there, right by the 


‘hammer lay a file! It was not 


the flat one Daddy had used on 
the skate; this was a _ three- 
cornered file. Why, this file 


would cut a wire! He grabbed 
it and ran outdoors. 


The horse was still caught, ~ 


and Johnny was still sobbing 
and struggling with the wire. 
Jimmy ran up to him. “Here!” 
he cried. “We can file the wire 
in two!” 

The next moment he seized 
the wire between barbs with 
one hand and began filing with 
the other. 

But the wire was high. It was 
hard and slippery, and the file 
would not stay in one place. 
When he finally got started, the 
horse suddenly heaved his 
head. The wire jerked out of 
Jimmy's hand and came down 
the next instant and knocked 
the file out of his fingers. 

But Jimmy whispered: “God 
is my help! God is my help!” 
and tried again. 

He recovered the file from 
the dirt. His movement made 
the horse rear again. Jimmy 
grabbed for the wire once 
more. “Johnny,” he said, “try 
to make him stand still.” 

For an instant Johnny stared. 
Then he realized that Jimmy 
was trying to help. He put his 
hand on the horse’s neck. 

“Hey, boy, keep still,” he 
said. “Quiet, now. Whoa!” 
The horse calmed down. But 
when Jimmy reached again for 
the wire, he threw up his great 
head again, and Jimmy could 
not hold on. It seemed hope- 
less. But he went on praying 
silently, “God is my help!” 

Suddenly an idea came to 
him. He turned quickly and 
picked up two or three stalks 
of corn and held them under 
the horse’s nose. The big beast 
shied a little, and snorted. Then 
he reached for the corn, twisted 
it out of Jimmy’s hand, and 
started to chew. Why, he was 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Edith K. Forsyth 


O MAKE this little banjo, you will need some cardboard, two 

rubber bands, four tiny brass paper fasteners, and a small, 
round, empty face-powder box (about 214 or 234 inches across). 
Perhaps Mother or big sister can supply you with one. 

1. Cut from medium-weight cardboard three strips, 34 inch 
wide and 61/4 inches long. Glue together for thickness and file 
all edges smooth with sandpaper. 

2. Remove lid from powder box and cut a slot (A) close to 
the bottom of the bottom part of the box 34 inch long and wide 
enough to allow the strip (1) to pass through. Hold side of box 
on the table when cutting, so that you will not break it. 

3. Slip the strip (1) through this opening (A) to the op- 
posite side of box. Glue firm to the bottom of the box (B). 

4. Cut two strips of cardboard 1/4 inch wide and 1 inch long. 
Glue together and file edges even. Make a dot 1% inch in from 
one side at the top of the strip, and then make three more, 14 
inch apart. With a knife cut tiny grooves in the strip at each dot. 
This is the bridge to hold the strings in place. 

5. Paste a piece of white paper over the bottom of the powder 
box to cover any printed matter (C). To get the pattern, measure 
the box and draw a circle with a compass. Near the bottom of 
the box (D), pierce two holes 14 inch apart, parallel to the center 
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of strip inside box. From the to 
of strip (1), measure 1/ inch 
down and 1/, inch in from each 
side. Pierce holes through each 
dot and slip the tiny fasteners 
(E) through; then press the 


prongs out flat on the other 


side. String the banjo with two 
rubber bands (F), locking each 
one securely around the head 
of a fastener on the box and 
stretching to a head on the 
strip. Hold the little bridge (4) 
under the rubber bands 1 inch 
up from the bottom, with each 
string in a groove. Now glue 
the lid on the box. 

It will add attraction to your 
banjo if you paint the strip (1) 
to go with the design on the 
powder box. 


Keep on Filing 
(Continued from page 23) 
not as frightened as the boys 


were! 

“Johnny,” Jimmy said, “come 
over here and feed him corn.” 
And Johnny came, slipping be- 
tween the top wooden rail and 
the wire where the horse's great 
neck held it up. He pulled 
corn; the horse grew quiet and 
ate. And Jimmy got to work on 
the wire. 

The wire was hard. The file 
did bite into it, but Jimmy had 
to file and file. His arms and 
his back ached, but he kept on 
filing. The little nick in the 
wire grew under the file. Jimmy 
kept on praying: “God is my 
help. God is helping me!” It 
was plain that he was being 
helped. 

Suddenly the horse heaved 
his great head. Away went the 
wire out of Jimmy’s hands. But 
this time it snapped at the 
notch Jimmy had made, and 
away went the end that had 
been over the horse’s neck, 
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and he was free! He turned and 
trotted off. 

Johnny looked at Jimmy. 
“Say”! he said. And then, after 
an instant, he said, “Thanks.” 

They looked at the horse’s 
neck; it was not hurt much. 
“Come on, let’s skate,” Jimmy 
said. “We can both use mine.” 

“O.K.,” replied Johnny. 

So they did. They were 
friends. 

That night Johnny’s father 
went out to look at the fence. 
So did Mr. Case. Johnny told 
them what had happened. 

“Well, you boys did a good 
job,” Daddy said. 

“It was mostly him,” Johnny 
said, pointing at Jimmy. 

“You helped,” Jimmy said. 

Mr. Sloper nodded at Jimmy 
and then at Daddy. “Good 
neighbors,” he said. 

In the house Daddy looked 
at Jimmy. “Well, Son,” he 
said, “made a friend, didn’t 
you? Maybe two—maybe three? 
Know how now?” 

“Daddy,” Jimmy said, “I 
prayed.” 

Daddy nodded. “And you 
found that God helps?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jimmy said. “But 
you have to—keep on filing.” 


Martha Ann’s Smile 


(Continued from page 9) 


When she walked into her 
house, she still had a great-big 
smile. 

“Oh, Mother, I had so much 
fun this afternoon!” And she 
told her mother what she had 
done. 

“I'm so glad, dear,” said 
Mother as she hugged her. 
“And do you know that you are 


very pretty with that great-big © 


smile ?”’ 
“I feel very pretty inside, too, 
Mother,” said Martha Ann. 
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Furniture 


By M. Mable Lunz 


ATERIALS NEEDED: One large empty thread spool, four 
small empty thread spools, one drinking straw, six paper 
baking cups, cardboard, and glue or cement. 

Cut a 3-inch circle from a piece of smooth, white cardboard. 
Cut another circle, using the large spool for a pattern. Take a 
sharp pencil and put a hole just large enough so the straw fits 
tightly in it—through the center of each circle. 

Cut the straw six inches long. Put the straw through the large 
circle, then through the hole in the large spool so the straw is even 
with the bottom of the spool. Glue the circle to the top of the 
spool. Slide the small cardboard circle over the top of the straw 
and down about 1/ inch; put a little glue or cement around the 
straw to hold the cardboard in place. 

Smooth out two paper baking cups until almost flat. Put a 
hole through the center, just large enough for the straw. Put some 
glue on top of the cardboard circle and some between the two 
baking cups; put the cups over the top of the straw and push them 
down to the circle. With point of scissors clip into top of straw, 
making four little cuts. Bend down the little cut sections of straw. 


For the chairs cut four circles 
of cardboard 11 inches, or just 
a little larger than the top of 
the small spools. Lay cardboard 
circle in the bottom of the bak. 
ing cup close to the side and 
clip as shown in picture of 
chair. The part that stands up 
makes the back of the chair, 
Glue cardboard circle to spool 
top; then glue baking cup chair 
to cardboard. Cut about 1/ inch 
from the top of chair back. 


Circus Daze 
(Continued from page 15) 


took their places behind the 
sheriff's car, where they could 
see and still feel safe. On 
the ground, the men had 
laid a loop of rope that was 
thicker than David's arm. 
Quietly, they watched while the 
elephant stamped about. Final- 
ly, she got one foot inside the 
loop, and the men came to life. 
They pulled the loop tight 
about the big gray leg. They 
carried the free end of the rope 
to a huge old oak and fastened 
it, so that the efephant could 
not go far. After that, they 
stood around, waiting. What 
they were waiting for David 
could not guess until a flat- 
topped circus trailer came into 
view on the highway. It came 
slowly, for riding on it was a 
small, tough-looking elephant. 

“That’s Bessie,” one of the 
elephant men told the boys. 
“She helps us keep order. And, 
believe me, when she gets 
here, Lorraine’ll behave or Bes- 
sie’ll make her!” 

The way the men handled 
the elephants fascinated the 
boys so that they did not notice 
that dinnertime came and went; 
but at last the men got the ele- 
phants chained together, and 
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Bessie started Lorraine toward 
the highway. 

On the shoulder, Lorraine 
stopped and rolled her small, 
red, angry eyes. Bessie grunted 
at her and shoved her, but still 
Lorraine balked until tough lit- 
tle Bessie began punishing her. 
She beat the bigger elephant un- 
til Lorraine squealed and cried; 
and then, with sure, slow pur- 
pose, Bessie led her down the 
shoulder of the highway to- 
ward Pleasanton and the circus 
lot. 

The boys watched them out 
of sight. 

“That was a good show!” 
Benny said with delight. “Lots 
better than if we’d gone to the 
circus!” 

David nodded. ‘We can see 
a circus every summer, but we 
may never see another runaway 
elephant caught.” 

He did: not add that all he 
missed now was being with the 
Spartans. He still felt bad about 
that. 

When they reached the 
house, the telephone was ring- 
ing. It was Andy. 

“I turned in the tickets for 
the rest of the Spartans, too,” 
he said, ‘‘and got a block for 
tomorrow instead. Now we can 
all go together. Tell Benny 
your father had me buy one for 
him. Are you set for a big time 
tomorrow 


David’s heart sang. He was 
no longer in a circus daze or 
any other kind as he told Andy 
what had happened at the 
orchard. “It’s given Benny and 
me enough excitement to last 
over the whole week end, and 
tomorrow will be like frosting 
on the cake! 

David was whistling as he 
started to the brooder house 
with Benny. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Waldorf Salad for Six People 


2 cups diced apples 1 cup chopped celery 
1/4, cup broken nut meats 6 crisp lettuce leaves 
Juice of 14 lemon 
(if salad is prepared in advance) 


6 OULDN'T it be nice to make something for Father’s 
Day dinner,” Mrs. White said as Anne, Larry, and Susan 
washed their hands. 

“Oh, yes, Mts. White,” Larry agreed. ‘Mother had something 
very good for dinner one night last week. Dad liked it a lot. I know 
he'd like it for his Father’s Day dinner. It had apples, celery, and 
nuts in it. It was a salad.” 

“That sounds like Waldorf salad. It’s easy to make. Would 
you like to learn how?” 


“Yes, please,” they all answered. 

“All right,” Mrs. White said. “Here is the recipe. Now, 
Anne, could you tell us what utensils we'll need?” 

“Let’s see. Yes, I think I can. We'll use a measuring cup, a 
paring knife, a nut grinder, and a nutcracker and pick if nuts are 
not already shelled.” 

“That's correct. I'll wash the apples and celery, and then, 
Larry, will you please dice the apples. That means to cut them in 
small cubes, you know. Cut downward toward the chopping block. 
Susan, will you chop the celery ?”’ 

“T'll prepare the nut meats,” Anne offered. 

“Fine.” Mrs. White watched as the children completed their 
tasks. “Now, we'll measure 2 cups of the apples, 1 cup of the 
chopped celery, and 1/4 cup of nut meats. If we were going to wait 
awhile before using the salad, we would squeeze the juice of 14 
lemon over the apples to keep them from getting brown. 

“We'll spoon the salad onto lettuce leaves and top it with 
mayonnaise or whipped cream.” 

“Creepers,” Larry said, ‘Dad sure will be surprised when I 
fix Waldorf salad for his dinner. It’s really yummy.” 

“It’s good for you, too, Larry.” Mrs. White smiled as the 
young cooks began to wash the utensils and put them away. 
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S VACATION time draws 
near, our thoughts turn 
toward you and your pet. All 
through the year your pet 
thrives on the love and atten- 
tion you give him. When you 
go on vacation, if you do not 
take him along, he is left un- 
happy, and lonely, and he may 
not eat well. During your ab- 
sence he may acquire new hab- 
its and be much different from 
what he was when you left 
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What Can Y 


ur Pet Do? 


him. When you return, kind- 
ness, love, and patience will 
be a big help in making him 
happy again. Write us about 
your pet. Send your letters to 
WEE WiIspoM, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have three cana- 
ries. One of them is a wild canary. 
Last spring when I found him, he 
was a baby bird. I brought him 
home and put him in the cage with 
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the other birds. At first he was a 
little timid, but now he bosses the 
other birds around and teases like 
a naughty boy.—Janice Bobrman, 


* Dear Editor: 1 should like to tell 

you about my green budgereegah 
(parakeet) that we named Joey, 
Every Saturday we let him out of 
his cage to fly around the green. 
house. Sometimes he comes and sits 
on my head and pulls at the strands 
of my hair. He is full of fun and 
sings every day. In his cage is a 
mirror in which he thinks there is 
another bird, and he works very 
hard to get that bird out. 


I have another pet. It is a Persian 
cat called Smoky. She is very large, 
black as soot, and has fluffy booties 
around her back legs. She is very 
good-tempered with children and 
never  scratches.—Julia Garratt 
(England). 


Dear Editor: One of my favorite 
pets is my horse named Lady. I ride 
afternoons when I get home from 
school, and I enjoy feeding and 
watering her. I wish all little girls 
my age had a pretty red horse like 
mine. 

I live on a small farm and have 
lots of pets, such as ducks, chickens, 
rabbits, dogs, and a very pretty 
little calf named Star.—Linda Kay 
Spiers. 


The Two Foolish 
Frogs 


(Continued from page 13) 


his front feet on the shoulder 
of the other. 

The Kyoto frog turned his 
nose toward Osaka, while the 
Osaka frog turned his nose to- 
ward Kyoto, but both frogs 
were too foolish to notice that 
their goggle eyes were on the 
backs of their heads! Their 
noses pointed to the town to 
which they intended to go, but 
their big eyes were looking back 
toward the towns from which 
they had started! 
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Butterfly 


Crossword 


Puzzle 


Edna P. King 


ACROSS 


2,.Pronoun 
meaning you 
and me. 

4,A single 
thing. 

5. Round green 
vegetables. 

7. An insect 
that goes to 3 
picnics. 

9. Short for Ed- 
win. 

11. A measuring 
stick. 

13. “An --- for 
a 
tooth for a 
tooth.” 

15. A Confederate General. 

16. A bright color. 

18. Abbreviation for street. 


DOWN 
1. Sixth month of the year. 
3. The --- of Galilee. 


4. Opposite of shut. 


6. A snail’s home. 

7. Past tense of eat. 

8. A large woody plant. 

10. A boy scout is supposed to do 
good ----- 

12. Second note of musical scale. 

14. Abbreviation for year. 

17. Abbreviation for District of 
Columbia. 


“Dear me, Kyoto is exactly 
the same as Osaka,” said the 
Osaka frog. “I think it is not 
worth while to go there. It is 
better to go back to Osaka.” 

“Dear me, Osaka is exactly 


like Kyoto,” said the Kyoto — 


frog. “I will not continue this 
Weary way to Osaka. It is not 
worth while.” 
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“Good-by, dear Bullfrog.” 

“Good-by, dear Lord Frog.” 

The two frogs hopped down 
the hillside quite merrily and 
took their ways to their homes 
again. 

From that day on the two 
frogs believed that Osaka and 
Kyoto were as alike as two 
peas. 


Sailor Talk 
By Laura Arlon 


Pretend you are a sailor, 
And in the lines below” 

Fill in the meanings of the words 
That all sailors use and know. 


“I am the cook,” says Seaman 
Michen; 

“I work in the galley—that means 
the ------- 

“Swabbing the deck is my daily 
chore,”’ 

Says Sailor Smith. He scrubs the 

“When I speak of the bulkhead,” 
says Sailor Hall, 

“I am sure you know that I mean 

“The front of the ship, or the 
prow,” 

Says Seaman Thomas, “‘is called the 


“When I go topside to attend my 
affairs,” 
Says Captain Jones, “I go 


” 


What Am I? 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


I walk and run the whole day long; 
I dance and prance and skip; 

I travel many, many miles 
Before I start to rip. 


Sometimes I’m black or navy blue, 
Or red, or brown, or white; 
I’m very busy, but I sit 
Beside your bed each night! 


Giggle Questions 
By Marion Ullmark 


1. Is the second day of the week 
pronounced Toos-day or Tews- 
day? 

What comes up to the house 

but never comes in? 

3. Which burns longer—the can- 
dles on a boy’s birthday cake or 
the candles on a girl’s birthday 
cake? 

4, When is it all right to kick a 
birthday gift? 

5. What kind of coat is made 
without buttons and is always 
put on wet? 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Good Words 


Booster . 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Each day of our vacation will be a happier one if we keep in mind 
this little rhyme: 

“God’s wisdom guides us through the day 
In all we think and do and say.” 

Our parents are God’s very special gift to us. They help us to under- 
stand God’s wisdom and to obey it. We learn to obey God’s wisdom by 
first being obedient to the wisdom of our parents. 

Have you ever wondered where parents get wisdom? They get it from 
the Christ Spirit within themselves. Until boys and girls learn to follow 
the guidance of the Christ Spirit within themselves, it is wise for them 
to trust the wisdom of grown ra ; 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls learn to obey God’s wisdom by thinking, saying, and doing only 
what is loving ad kind. If you should like to join our happy club, write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for 


an application form. I shall be glad to send you one by return mail. 


Joyfully, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: One day at school 
we had a test of one hundred prob- 
lems in arithmetic. When my teach- 
er handed back my paper, she had 
marked them all correct. But when I 
looked over my paper, I found that 
I had worked one wrong on the 
fourth sheet of my paper. I did 
want to make a hundred very much, 
but I showed my teacher my mis- 
take anyway. I then had only 
ninety-nine as a grade—but I felt 
better.—Lorraine. 


It is true, Lorraine, that we 
cannot fool ourselves. Pretend- 
ing something that is not true, 
even though others think it is 
true, makes us feel low and 
sneaking. It is such an uncom- 
fortable feeling to carry around 
that we know how happy you 
were because you told the truth. 
We are proud of you, and your 
story will help us to be truth- 
ful, too, in all we think, say, 
and do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have just fin- 
ished reading my copy of WEE 
Wispom, and I enjoyed it very 
much. I would like to become a 
member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. Would you please 
send me an application form? 
—John. 


We should be happy to have 
you join our Good Words 
Booster Club, John. Read the 
rules given on the application 
blank carefully. Then sign and 
return it to us, and we will send 
you a card that will make you 
a full-fledged Booster member. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 want to 
join the club. My mother took WEE 
Wispom and belonged to the Good 
Words Booster Club when she was 
a little girl. She says The Prayer of 
Faith with my brother Jimmy and 
me. When my daddy was in Korea, 
we said it every night for him and 


gave thanks that God was his help 
in every need.—Joanne. 
Welcome, Joanne, to our 
Good Words Booster Club. We 
are glad to know that your 
mother was a member, too. 
The Good Words Booster Club 
began in 1912. For forty-two 
years the members have found 
The Prayer of Faith to be a 


mighty help in every need, just 


as you have. 


Dear Barbara: 1 shall never for- 
get today. My brother was hit by a 
ball and was knocked unconscious. 
I had trouble getting him into the 
house. I said The Prayer of Faith 
so God could help me, and I finally 
got my brother to the porch. 
—lJames. 


We certainly do remember 
the times that we prove that 
God is our help in every need. 
God loves us, James, and helps 
us when we turn our thoughts 
to Him in complete faith as you 


did. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am a cub scout, 
and our pack had an Indian pow- 
wow. My den did the “Zuni Cere- 
monial.” We said a prayer and sang 
the “Zuni Sunrise Call.” We 
needed someone to give us the 
pitch. My mother said that we had 
a recorder and that I could give the 
pitch. 

I was very proud to be able to 
do this; but when the night of the 
pack meeting came and it was our 
turn, I was a bit nervous. But 
helped me to give the pitch, and 
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we sang the song and gave the 
prayer, and everything went fine. I 
enjoy being both a cub scout and 
one of the many Booster Club 
members.—George. 


We are glad to know that 
everything went well in your 
den’s part of the Indian pow- 
wow. You are proving, George, 
that God is your help in every 
need—wherever you are, what- 
ever you are doing. 


Dear Barbara: We can always 
have fun while doing our work if 
we try. Once last winter my sister 
and I had to get in the wood. 
“Well, this is going to be dull,” I 
thought to myself. Then we de- 
cided to put on our skates and get 
the wood in. “Well, this is fun, 
after all,” I decided. 

God made our hands for us to 
use in work. God will help us en- 
joy our work by giving us ideas 
that we can use in making the work 
interesting and fun to do—lLynn. 


Thank you, Lynn, for re- 
minding us that work can and 
should be fun. For every task 
that comes our way this vaca- 
tion time, let’s say, ‘Thank 
You, God, for showing us how 
to do this work in an easy, 
happy, and successful way.” 


Dear Barbara: My mother is 
studying at the university and is 
working on an essay. She had faith 
that God would help her write an 
introduction to the essay that her 
instructor could accept. She sent it 
to him, and it was accepted. From 
this I have learned that by having 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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faith in God, you can do your best 
in whatever you are doing.—Car- 
roll Ann. 


Thank you, Carroll Ann, for 
your helpful letter. We can do 
our best when we remember 
that “God is our help in every 
need” and that “All things we 
are, can do, and be, through 
Christ, the Truth that is in us.” 


Dear Barbara: 1 lost the buckle 
off my shoe. I could not go to a 
wedding unless I found it. My 
mother had looked all over the 
closet for it, so she told me to look 
for it. I looked and looked, but I 
could not find it either. I prayed to 
God, and then I looked down— 
there it was on the floor.—Priscilla. 


God’s wisdom guided you to 
look in just the right place for 
the buckle, Priscilla. Because 
you remembered to pray, God 
was able to help you. Your 
story will help us remember to 
take time to talk to God in 


prayer. 
% 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to 
keep my pledge, and I am doing 
better all the time. There is only 
one trouble—I am always fighting 
with my sister. Could you make 
any suggestions? 

I am very happy in the Good 
Words Booster Club. I say the 
pledge every morning before I go 
to school.—Jack. 


We know, Jack, that you 
really love your sister. But once 
you begin to say unkind words 
it is not easy to stop, is it? 


Many Boosters have found that 
remembering and acting out 
this little verse is helpful: 
“Whenever I am angry, 
I'll pretend I am a bird; 
I'll sing just-a. little, 
But won’t say a word.” 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Eugene Hoback (9), Rte. 1, 
Central City, Nebr.; Stephanie 
Klinger (9), Rte. 1, Box - 249, 
Richland, Mich.; Bonnie Gene 
Whitson (10), Rte. 1, Box Ch 
27, Skyland, N. C.; John Lee Hol- 
lett (10), 935 Edythe St., Manteca, 
Calif.; Mary Anita Pessarra (11), 
1031 W. 7th St., Freeport, Tex. ; 
Prudy Amos (11), 306 Fosler 
St., South Whitley, Ind.; Floyd 
Stevens (12), Athens, Vt.; Edith 
May Bearden (12), Burns, Colo.; 
Lawrence Hall (8), “Glengarry,” 
Werowi St., Dapto, N. S. W., 
Australia; Judy Brooker (9), 
798 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada; Mary Okko (10), 
Bontoc Central School, Bontoc Mt. 
Prov., Philippine Islands; Alice 
Edgar (10), 213 Brand St., Glas- 
gow S. W. 1, Scotland; Lyvernne 
Theresa Morgan (10), 1 Korokino 
Rd., One Tree Hill, Auckland, 
New Zealand; Jane Pilacan (11), 

(Turn to inside back cover) 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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My Thanks to God 


By Bernadette Chiodo (7 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


I go to bed when the little hand 
is on seven and the big hand is on 
eleven. And then I say my “asi 

Dear Father, thank You for our 
home and food. Thank You for my 
parents. Thank You for my sister 
Sally and my dog Boots and my 
parakeet Pedro, and thank You for 
my dolls and toys. Thank You for 
each day’s joys. Amen. 


Wonderful Summer 
By Mary Ellen Baskin (10 years) 
Houma, La. 


Lovely flowers everywhere 

Send their fragrance through the 
air. 

There are many meadows green, 

And everywhere green trees are 
seen. 


The woodlands shelter doe and 
fawn; 

Birds twitter at the break of dawn. 

Wild ducks swim in lakes and 
streams; 

The sun shines down in glorious 
beams. 


Squirrels chatter in the trees; 
Reeds sway gently in the breeze. 
Oh, summer is a happy season— 
Wonderful for every reason. 


Play 
By Bobby Jagger (8 years) 
Pensacola, Fla. 


I play and play all day long, 

Even till the sun is gone. 

The next morning I go out and 
play; 

Of course, I do that every day. 
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It’s Raining Cats and Dogs 


By Charles Dines (11 years) 
Kewanee, III. 


Outside it’s raining cats and dogs, 
So I'll stay inside today; 

But I don’t have a single thought 
Of what to do or play. 


I think I'll do my homework now; 
It’s as good a time as any; 

And when I get all through with it, 
I'll call up Jack and Penny. 


But, no, here’s something I can 
do— 
I'll play with my Lincoln logs, 
Because outside it’s damp and wet. 
You see, it’s raining cats and 


dogs. 


My Parakeet 
By Ruth Anne Byra (9 years) 
Trenton, N.J. 


I like to hear the tweet, tweet, tweet 
Of my pretty little parakeet; 

He likes to talk and play all day 
In a silly sort of way. 


Back and forth, back and forth 
On his little swing, 

He likes to do what he wants— 
And that one thing is sing. 


June 


By Jeannie Seward (12 years) 
Oglethorpe University, Ga. 


Dressed in lovely shades of green 
With flowers in her hair— 

As soon as May has left us, 
We welcome June so fair. 


June is like a lady 
With all her golden tresses, 
Because she arrives each year 
In brand-new summer dresses. 


Rain 
By Lucinda Mulvin (10 years) 
Washington, D. C. 

Rain, rain, rain! 
Falling on my windowpane. 
All the rains and all the showers 
Will help the gardens and the 
flowers. 
Rain is a beautiful sight 
Any day or any night. 
Rain, rain, rain! 


A Short Prayer 
By Linda Levy (12 years) 
Truro, N.S., Canada 


Dear God, I thank Thee for the day 
And for the morning light; 
I thank Thee for the rest I’ve had 
All through the night. : 
I thank Thee for the birds and 
flowers 
And the day that Thou hast 
given. 
But most of all, déar God, I thank 
Thee 
For Jesus Christ and Heaven, 


—Amen. 


Thank You, Lord 
By Roberta Ann Matlack 
(11 years) 

Long Beach, Calif. 


On this day 

We should pray 

For God so good and God so kind. 

He has given us heart and mind, 

He gave us food so good to eat, 

He gave us hands, and he gave us 
feet. 


Thanks for the birds in the tree, 

Thanks for eyes so we can see, 

Thanks for the sky, oh, so blue, 

Thanks for the fields of golden 
hue, 

Thanks for the joy that you bring— 

Thank You, Lord, for everything. 
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The Sky 
By Sharon Kay Trafelet 
(11 years) 
Alpena, Mich. 

The sky seems to be 
Like a vast, blue sea, 
And the clouds are the waves white 

with foam, 
And each star is a boat. 
Through mid-air they float, 
Though they never do find their 


home. 


Cuba 
By Sally Tate (10 years) 
Camagiiey, Cuba 


Cuba is a very pretty place. It 
has happy people, happy children, 
and nice schools. 

Iam an American citizen. I live 
in Cuba and love it. 

Our school is called “Colegio 
Episcopal de San Pablo.” This 
school has 400 Cuban girls and 
boys. We study the same things as 
you do—arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, spelling, writing, etc.—only 
we study in Spanish. 

The houses are painted gay colors 
that almost match the flowers 
around them. The climate, sun, and 
sky are wonderful here. 

Wouldn't you like to come to 


Cuba? 


Mystery at Midnight 

By Virginia Foster (9 years) 

Claflin, Kans. 

A little girl and a little boy and 
their father and mother lived in the 
country. One day the little boy was 
playing in a brook. He saw a water 
fat. 

That night at midnight the little 
boy and the little girl awoke and 
were frightened. Their mother came 
in and asked what was the matter. 
They said they had heard somebody 

laying the piano. Their mother 

aughed, thirking they had been 
dreaming. 

The next night their mother 
heard somebody playing the piano. 
She was frightened. 

Their daddy went to see what it 
was. Here is what he found: The 
water rat! 

They all laughed. So that ended 
the midnight mystery. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


Little Squirrel 
By Ricky Taube (8 years) 
Racine, Wis. 


I saw a little squirrel 
Sitting in a tree; 

He was eating a nut 
And didn’t look at me. 


My Prayer 
By Eileen Gunson (12 years) 
Nenagh, Ireland 


Jesus, give me strength today 

To do and be as You would say. 
Jesus, grant that I should be 

A loving child to God and Thee. 
Dear Jesus, I'd like You to make 


me, 

When I grow old, to my children 

be 

As loving and good as Mom and 
Dad are to me. 

I thank You, dear Jesus, for good- 
ness to me. 


The Little Elephant 


By John Pell (6 years) 
Moscow, Idaho 


I love my little elephant; 
He’s as dear as he can be— 
He’s nice and soft and silky gray, 
And he likes to play with me. 


Love of Life 


By Debra Niekranz (7 years) 
Toledo, Ohio 


We love the day; 
We love the night; 

We love the blessed 
Morning light. 


My Sister 
By Jeffrey Lipe (7 years) 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
My sister crawls all over the floor 
And gets dirty every day; 
And when my mother sees her, 
Sister tries to run away. 


The Lesson 


By Judy Peart (11 years) 
Verona, Ill. 


The telephone in the hall rang. 
Heavy steps were heard; then Bill 
came in. He picked up the receiver. 

“Hello, Joe? What's up? Prac- 
tice on the field. With the coach? 
Two o'clock. Good! Ill be there. 
Good-by.” 

You see, Bill was a ten-year-old 
boy who played on the junior foot- 
ball team. He put on his suit and 
hurried to the field. He practiced 
hard. Tomorrow was the big game. 

The big day came. The field was 
jammed. The coach told Bill to sit 
on the bench the first quarter. But 
Bill sat there through the whole 
game. His team lost. He was angry. 

The coach said, “There were 
good players out there.” 

Bill said, “If I can’t play, I 
quit.” 

So Bill quit. He was sorry later, 
and he tried to get back on the 
team. 

The coach told Bill, “You chose 
to quit. We have someone to fill 
your place. You can’t come back 
now. 

That lesson Bill never forgot. He 
had learned the hard way. 
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THIS IS 


SARAH 


Designed by Martha Anne Burnett 
(10 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, we thank You for our 
food 

And all things that make us 
glad; 

We thank You for our happy 
home 

And for our kind and loving 
dad. 


PEN PALS 
(Continued from page 31) 


Bontoc Central School, Bontoc Mt. 
Prov., Philippine Islands; Elizabeth 
Ann Cure (11), % I-R.C.A., San 
Salvador, El Salvador, Central 
America; Kay Fletcher (12), 15 
Richardson St., Nelson, New Zea- 
land; Rolando Soberano (12), 58 
Alunan Ave., Bacolod City, Neg. 
Occ. Philippine Islands; David 
Kluck (12), Provost, Alta., Can- 
ada; Lynda Lee Smith (12), Rte. 
2, Box 50-S, Wharton, Tex. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Butterfly Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS 


2. Us. 4. One. 5. Peas. 7. Ant. 
9. Ed. 11. Ruler. 13. Eye. 15. Lee. 
16. Red. 18. St. 


DOWN 


1. June. 3. Sea. 4. Open 6. Shell. 
7. Ate. 8. Tree. 10. Deeds. 12. Re. 
14. Yr. 17. D.C. 


Sailor Talk 
Kitchen. Floor. Wall, Bow. Up- 
stairs, 
What Am I? 
Shoes. 


Giggle Questions 


1. Neither; it is Monday. 2. The 
sidewalk. 3. Neither, as they both 
burn shorter. 4. When the gift is a 
football. 5. A coat of paint. 
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“If Chet McGuire hadn’t walked into the store 
when. Will Martin was telling about it, the crowd 
might have accepted one listener's explanation— 
‘Will, you jes’ fell asleep drivin’ home,.and when 
you woke up you imagined the whole thing’—and 
the incident would’ve been forgotten. 

“ ‘Nothing of the sort!’ Will had declared indig- 
nantly. “The same thing followed me twice before.’ 

“ ‘This,’ said Chet, joining the circle around Will, 
‘sounds interesting. What's it all about?’ 

And you, too, will be eager to know what it’s all 
about when you read “The Mystery of the Moving 
Shadow” in the June issue of You magazine. You 
are sure to like this fascinating story by Leslie Sumner 
Bray. You will also like the other features of You 
magazine if you are thirteen or older. It has articles, 
poems, youth group projects, fine photographs, and 
plenty of fast-moving fiction. Order your subscription 
today. (There is a coupon for you to use on page 28.) 
You is priced at $1 a year. 
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“Yesterday I ye i behind Editor Jane Palmer’s wastebasket making some 
paper dolls with ruffly skirts—in fact, they were pretty ruffly all around because 


~ I can’t chew a very straight line. 


“Suddenly I heard her say to her assistant, “Here’s a wonderful story for 
July WEE WISDOM!” I was concentrating so hard on what I was doing that 
when she spoke she surprised me. I fell right over on my back with paper dolls 
all over the top of me! Quick as I could, though, I got up, pushed my papers 
into a neat little pile, and scurried up to Editor Jane Palmer’s desk. (She fixes 
her desk drawers like stairsteps for me to climb. Otherwise, I could hardly 
make it.) 

“The story she was exclaiming over turned out to be ‘A Real American,’ 
by Myrtle Vorst Sheppard. It is about an eleven-year-old girl, Katryn Schager, 
who proves herself to be ‘a real American’ though she was born in another 
country. ‘A Real American’ will appear in the July issue of WEE WISDOM, 
and I know you will like it. 

“Remember now, all you boys and girls be sure to share your WEE WIS- 
DOM if you have friends who do not receive it each month as you do. See you 
next month!” 


Lee's Summit, Missouri 
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